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LICENSING OF HAWKERS OF DRUGS. 

CALIFORNIA LAW REQUIRING ITINERANT VENDORS OF DRUGS TO PAY A TAX AND 
SECURE A LICENSE HELD VALID. 

A drug peddler was arrested in California and convicted of violating 
a State law which requires all itinerant vendors of drugs to secure 
licenses and pay a semiannual State tax of $100. This tax is in 
addition to fees or taxes which may be required by county or munici- 
pal authorities. 

The Supreme Court of the State decided that the law is not in 
conflict with the Federal Constitution and that it is valid. 

The essential parts of the opinions appear in this issuo of the 
Public Health Reports, page 391. 



SALE AND USE OF POISONS. 

By Martin I. Wilbeet, Technical Assistant, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Laboratory, Unite! 

States Public Health Service. 

The potential influences of poisonous drugs on the morbidity as 
well as the mortality of those using them are beginning to attract 
the attention of persons cognizant of the rapid increase in deaths 
from degenerative diseases that are occurring in the comparatively 
early periods of life. That potent drugs may have an important 
action on the metabolic processes has long been recognized, but that 
their use is as extensive and widespread as it really is has perhaps 
not been known, or, if known, has not been appreciated. 

The problem of adequate legislation for restricting the sale and 
use of poisons is complicated by the fact that the nature and char- 
acteristics of dangerous poisons can not be outlined or defined. 
The question "what is a poison" continues to elicit discussion and 
to attract attention on the part of dealers and others engaged in the 
manufacture, sale, or distribution of poisonous or potent drugs or 
their preparations, but up to the present time this question has not 
generally received due attention because of the fact that persons not 
directly interested, in an economic way, in the manufacture or sale 
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of products that may be involved, have not had their attention 
directed to the need for properly studying the possible secondary 
results of the very widespread consumption of active drugs and 
medicines. 

Some years ago an attempt was made in connection with State 
poison laws to define in a general way the nature of the products to 
be classed as poisons. These general definitions varied very widely 
in comprehensiveness, and even the less inclusive would to-day be 
construed to embrace many articles not recognized as generally 
harmful poisons because of the limited distribution given them at 
the present time. 

During the year 1915 persons interested in the enactment of laws 
to restrict the sale and use of poisons reverted to the earlier proposi- 
tion of particularizing rather than generalizing the definition of a 
poison, and practically all of the recently enacted laws are evidently 
based on the supposition that for all practical purposes it is best to 
enumerate specifically the articles that are to be included in the 
schedule of poisons. 

For all usual purposes it is generally admitted that easy access to 
poisons greatly increases their abuse and the likelihood of fatal acci- 
dents from the mistaking of a dangerously potent drug for one that 
is comparatively inert. A more or less concerted attempt has 
recently been made to dissuade householders from keeping poisons 
in the home. Such an attempt, if coupled with systematic efforts 
at educating the people in regard to the possible harmful effects of 
all potent drugs, would go far toward making the enactment of addi- 
tional State laws unnecessary. 

Persons well qualified to express an opinion hold that ordinary 
articles of commerce that are possibly poisonous should not be 
classed as poisons unless evidence is available that fatal accidents 
have occurred from the use of such substances which would indicate 
that their distribution should be safeguarded. At the present time 
no satisfactory evidence is available in this country in regard to the 
nature or kind of drug to be safeguarded. The available morbidity 
statistics are at best meager, and in no instance do they include any 
mention of indisposition due to poisons. Even the mortality statis- 
tics of the Census Bureau are altogether too meager to be of value as 
an index of the nature or kind of poison to which the many fatal cases 
of poisoning may be due. 

In England and Wales this need for specific information is to an 
extent met by the very exhaustive records of cases of poisoning in- 
cluded in the annual reports of the registrar general of births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales as illustrated by the appended 
table showing the deaths reported for 1912 and 1913. In this con- 
nection it may be pointed out that the existing poison law in England 
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provides that drugs that are abused or are found to be a source of 
danger, or a menace, may be included in the schedule of poisons and 
their sale or distribution thus regulated. 

Deaths by poisoning reported for 1912 and 191S by the registrar general of births, 
and marriages in England and Wales. 

[Compiled from Pharm. J. Lond., 1914, vol. 93, p. 453: 1915, vol. 94, pp. 023-824.] 
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One of the inherent difficulties in connection with a study of drug 
abuse, in a comprehensive way, is our lack of knowledge in regard 
to the nature and character of the drugs that are sold and used, 
and the accompanying difficulties of determining the extent or the 
distinguishing features of the harmful influences exerted by the 
various drugs and compounds that are now being consumed in 
huge quantities. In connection with some few drugs that are 
known to be widely used, considerable data has been accumulated; 
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but even this data is as yet incomplete, and much work must still 
be done before we are in position to definitely outline the deteriorating 
influences of any appreciable number of poisonous drugs. 

The many cases of poisoning that are reported in the literature 
as being due to the ingestion of narcotic or hypnotic drugs not 
generally classed as poisons would appear to suggest the need for 
some additional form of legislation which would adequately safe- 
guard the sale and distribution of such drugs in interstate com- 
merce. It has long been held by persons who have given the sub- 
ject thought and study that the enactment of a Federal poison law 
on which food and drug officials, the postal authorities, the producer, 
and the wholesale dealer alike could rely for guidance, would go 
far toward bringing about an effective regulation of the sale and dis- 
tribution of poisons in interstate traffic. As stated before, such a 
law would also serve as a practical basis for the promulgation of 
the necessary regulations under existing postal laws for the sending 
of products of a medicinal character through the mails. 

The diversity at present existing between the laws of the various 
States regulating the manufacture and sale of poisonous drugs is 
causing a great deal of embarrassment and in some instances compli- 
cation and delay in the shipping of articles containing poisons from 
one State to another. The person or firm desirous of developing an 
interstate business in poisonous drugs is confronted by forty or more 
independent State laws, the requirements of which are so diverse that 
it is practically impossible to comply with them by adopting any one 
form of label for use in all parts of the country. It has been pointed 
out very properly that if a manufacturer must prepare and label his 
products in a specific way to meet the requirements in each State, and 
if the labels required in one State differ from those required in an 
adjoining State, the process of complying with existing laws becomes 
cumbersome and the cost prohibitive. 

A practical national poison law would not alone serve as a model 
to determine what is a poison but would, if based on authentic infor- 
mation bearing on the existing use and abuse of poisonous drugs, be 
an incentive for strict adherence to the provisions of such a law, at 
least in connection with articles offered for interstate commerce. 

The laws relating to the sale of poisons were amended in California, 
Idaho, New York, and South Dakota. The South Dakota law is 
unique in that it restricts the sale of poisons to pharmacies or to 
dealers handling goods other than foods. In general stores the sale 
of poisons is restricted to a department other than the place in which 
food products are kept for sale. This requirement is evidently an 
effort to recognize the possibility or danger of mistaking an active 
poison for a food product or the possible contamination of food 
products by poisons. 
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Another somewhat novel law is that of Michigan, which forbids 
the sale of poison fly paper and makes it unlawful to manufacture, 
sell, or offer for sale any form of fly poison unless the contained 
poison is made inaccessible to children. 

The sale of fungicides or insecticides is regulated by law in New 
Hampshire and Washington. In the former State the manufacturer 
must file annually with the commissioner of agriculture a statement 
recording the composition of the article as offered for sale and the 
commissioner of agriculture may have the material tested to show 
that it complies with the claims made for it. 

The distribution of samples of medicines has been prohibited or 
restricted by ordinance or regulation in Los Angeles, Cal.; Spring- 
field, Ohio; Paterson, N. J.; Pittsfield, Mass.; New York City, and 
in Hanover County, N. C. 

Among the unusual provisions embodied in laws or regulations 
enacted during the year 1915, the following are of special interest: 
In New York City a recently adopted regulation of the board of 
health makes it unlawful to sell or give away hair dyes and other 
toilet preparations which, by reason of any ingredients contained 
therein, may be detrimental to health. This appears to be the first 
effort to regulate or restrict the sale of cosmetics containing dangerous 
poisons and would seem to be a timely effort in a practical direction 
to safeguard the health of women and young girls. 

The board of health of the city of New York has also adopted a 
regulation making it unlawful to permit the growth of poison ivy 
and ragweed on any vacant lot in the city. With the growing appre- 
ciation of the number of persons who are susceptible to poisoning 
by poison ivy and the general recognition of ragweed as a causative 
factor of hay fever, it would appear that this regulation also is de- 
signed as an efficient safeguard to the health and welfare of the 
citizens, which it is designed to protect. 

Poisons in Articles of Commerce. 

Laws designed to restrict the occurrence of poisons, or of other 
possibly harmful contaminations in food products, are recognized as 
being of importance, not alone from the standpoint of their intrinsic 
merit but also from the point of view of the present temper of popular 
sentiment. 

While food and drug laws are of importance as public health 
measures, they are now ganerally recognized as being primarily 
economic measures designed to secure for the purchaser authoritative 
information regarding the nature and composition of the products 
marketed as foods or drugs. 

The general uniformity in the phraseology and context c* the 
several State food and drug laws would suggest the possibility of a 
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strict compliance with the recommendations of the commissioners 
on uniform laws, to the effect that uniformity in food and drug laws 
can best be secured by amendments to the State laws with a view of 
bringing them in complete harmony with the requirements of the 
Federal law. 

Some of the more recently enacted laws, however, appear to 
demonstrate the impracticability of this suggestion and the need for 
additional safeguards in the way of standards for foods and food 
accessories. 

To provide uniform standards, an effort is being made at the 
present time under the auspices of several organizations of men 
interested in the enforcement of food and drug laws, to outline and 
to offer for general adoption suitable standards for food products. 

The food and drug laws of a number of States and Territories 
have been amended during the past year. Prominent among the 
laws that have been so modified are those of Hawaii, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

In Hawaii the definition for the term "food" is made "to include 
all articles used for food, drink, confectionery, or condiment by man 
or animals, whether simple, mixed, or compound." 

In Iowa "food" is defined as including all articles used for or 
entering into the composition of food, drink, confectionery, or 
condiment used by man or domestic animals. 

An amendment to the pure-food law of Nebraska defines commer- 
cial feeding stuffs and makes provisions for their analysis. 

The amended pure-food law of North Dakota outlines standards 
for a number of articles and includes a number of sections in which 
the requirements are presented in a negative form. 



VITAMINES AND NUTRITIONAL DISEASES. 

A STABLE FORM OF VITAMINE, EFFICIENT IN THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF CERTAIN 
NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY DISEASES. 1 

By Atherton Seidell, Technical Assistant, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health 

Service. 

According to the recently developed conceptions of nutritional 
deficiency diseases, particularly beriberi and pellagra, a factor, 
hitherto unrecognized, must be taken into consideration in respect 
to the essential food elements necessary for normal metabolism. 
This constituent has been given the name "vitamine," and this term 
now expresses the idea that in addition to the usual proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, etc., contained in ordinary foodstuffs there must be 

1 Received for publication Dee. 28, 1915. 



